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AUTHOR'S  INTRODUCTORY 
NOTE 

AT  several  points  in  the  body  of  this  little 
book  I  have  touched  upon,  or  indicated,  the 
main  lines  of  the  usual  arguments  for  Land  Nation- 
alisation, but  I  have  not  tried  to  set  out  these 
fundamentals  in  any  categorical  manner,  as  my 
primary  purpose  has  been  to  secure  the  support  of 
already  convinced  Land  Reformers  to  the  special 
suggestions  which  I  make  with  reference  to  Rent 
and  Compensation. 

Our  treatment  of  these  sections  of  the  problem 
seem  to  me  the  weak  point  in  our  propaganda,  and 
I  am  convinced  that  if  the  proposals  now  put 
forward  were  incorporated  in  the  programme  of  all 
those  who  desire  the  land  to  be  made  national 
property,  we  would  thereby  secure  such  a  body  of 
support  for  this  long-delayed  reform  as  would  ensure 
its  speedy  enactment  in  law. 


FOREWORD 

THE  longer  I  live,  the  more  clearly  do  I  realise 
that  the  solution  of  a  very  large  proportion  of 
our  social  problems  lies  in  making  the  land  the 
property  of  the  nation. 

So  long  as  men  and  land  are  alike  doomed  to  en- 
forced idleness,  must  we  submit  to  the  existence  of 
poverty  and  unemployment.  Men  walk  our  streets 
seeking  for  work  and  food.  The  hill-sides  and 
valleys  of  their  native  land  invite  them  to  come  and 
secure  both,  but  the  pernicious  law  which  makes  the 
earth  the  personal  property  of  a  few  prevents  that 
living  contact  which  both  the  men  and  the  land 
require.  Our  economists  and  moralists  are  loud  in 
condemning  idleness,  but  if  a  man,  driven  by  the 
necessities  of  himself  and  of  those  dependent  on  him, 
attacks  the  problem  at  its  source,  all  the  forces  of 
law  and  order  join  to  prevent  his  efforts  being  suc- 
cessful until  he  has  first  satisfied  the  claims  of  some 
idle  and  useless  land  monopolist.  When  the  millions 
of  British  acres,  now  kept  in  practical  idleness  for 
the  pleasure  and  sport  of  those  who  neither  toil  nor 
spin,  are  opened  up  to  wealth-creating  labour  we 
shall  have  taken  a  long  step  towards  a  better  and 
more  equitable  social  system.  One-fifth  of  Scotland 
is  turned  into  a  deer  forest,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  million  people  go  about  looking  for  work,  and  at 
night,  with  their  families,  are  huddled  into  insanitary 
dwellings    where    British    sportsmen,    whom    these 
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workers  support,  would  not  put  their  dogs.  It  is 
time  the  British  people  realised  that  these  two  things 
are  cause  and  effect,  just  as  surely  as  the  tramp  is 
the  complement  of  the  millionaire. 

No  doubt  the  diverse  interests  in  the  Labour 
movement  demand  attention  to  many  different 
phases  of  the  social  question,  but  I  feel  strongly  that 
if  we  could  concentrate  our  energies  for  the  next 
year  or  two  on  securing  possession  of  the  land  it 
would  prove  the  wisest  and  most  effective  thing  we 
could  do.  It  would  not  only  bring  immense  direct 
advantages,  but  would  open  the  door  to  many  other 
reforms  that  are  long  overdue. 

When  the  Prime  Minister  told  us,  in  replying  to 
a  recent  deputation,  that  there  was  no  land  hunger, 
he  was  talking  nonsense,  as  everyone  who  knows 
anything  about  the  workers  can  tell  him.  If  there  is 
no  land  hunger  among  them  why  does  the  lure  of 
land  take  so  many  to  Canada  and  Australia,  and  why 
do  so  many  thousands  spend  all  their  spare  time  in 
allotments  and  gardens  ?  Make  the  land  the  national 
estate,  and  open  it  up  to  the  people,  and  you  will 
soon  see  whether  there  is  land  hunger.  Land  hunger 
is  repressed  to-day  because  land  either  cannot  be 
had  at  all,  or  can  only  be  had  on  terms  which  make 
life  a  slavery  for  the  worker  and  a  paradise  for  the 
owner. 

It  is  because  I  believe  this  that  I  welcome  this 
little  book,  as  an  earnest  and  thoughtful  contribution 
to  the  subject.  The  author's  solution  of  the  Rent 
and  Compensation  difficulties  are  interesting  pointers 
on  two  aspects  of  the  question  which  are  undoubtedly 
of  importance.  Whether  they  are  the  best  proposals 
which  can  be  made  is  a  different  question,  but  at  all 
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events  they  are  to  be  welcomed  as  a  distinct  contri- 
bution towards  the  discussion  of  a  vital  subject.  I 
agree  with  Mr  Murray  in  condemning  all  protective 
tariffs  against  agricultural  products  as  a  means  of 
enriching  landlordism  out  of  the  people's  food,  and  it 
seems  evident  that  under  national  ownership  foreign 
competition  in  this  section  could  be,  and  would  be, 
met  by  reasonable  arrangements  which  are  absolutely 
impossible  under  the  present  system. 

I  can  only  hope  that  The  Land  Question  Solved 
will  stimulate  interest  and  will  help  to  bring  Land 
Restoration  appreciably  nearer.  I  am  convinced 
that  it  will  lead  to  a  wider  discussion  of  the  Land 
Question,  and  this  will  be  of  very  great  importance. 
There  never  was  a  more  favourable  time  for  riveting 
attention  on  this,  the  greatest  of  all  questions. 

Robert  Smillie. 


The  Land  Question  Solved 

CHAPTER    I 

"The  right  of  mankind  at  large  to  the  earth's  surface  is  still  valid, 
all  deeds,  laws  and  customs  notwithstanding." 

Herbert  Spenxer. 

THE  common  right  of  mankind  to  the  ownership 
of  the  land  has  never  been  seriously  disputed 
anywhere,  and  in  Great  Britain  it  has  always  been 
admitted  by  leading  legal  authorities  that  this  ulti- 
mate ownership  is  legally  vested  in  the  Sovereign 
People  and  may,  "all  deeds,  laws  and  customs 
notwithstanding,"  be  resumed  when  the  people 
determine. 

Land  Restoration,  in  one  form  or  another,  has 
been  argued  and  agitated  for  for  generations,  and 
yet  seems  no  nearer  attainment  than  it  was  fifty 
years  ago.  It  promises,  if  carried  into  operation, 
immense  advantages  to  the  population  as  a  whole 
and  to  practically  every  class,  and  every  individual, 
except  the  comparatively  small  group  which  owns 
large  tracts  of  the  country.  The  large  owner  is  indeed 
the  only  exception,  for  to  the  small  owner  the  advan- 
tages of  nationalisation  would  ultimately  be  almost 
as  great  as  they  would  be  to  those  who  presently 
have  none  of  the  interest  of  ownership  in  the  soil. 

Why  then  has  Land  Restoration  not  been  carried 
out  long  before  this.?  In  view  of  the  widespread 
nature  of  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  from 
II 
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the  national  ownership  of  the  national  estate,  one 
asks  :  Why  has  it  not  appealed  with  overwhelming 
and  commanding  force  to  the  people  of  the  country? 
It  is  not  because  the  demand  is  not  popular  and 
does  not  secure  ready  support — of  a  kind.  I  have 
been  a  student  of  the  question  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  1  cannot  recall  a  time  when 
the  subject  did  not  evoke  enthusiasm  in  a  democratic 
audience.  I  have  seen  the  most  tired  of  meetings 
— weary  of  the  discussion  of  all  sorts  of  subjects — 
pulled  into  new  life  and  vigour  by  the  mere  mention 
of  the  land  question.  The  sentiment  for  the  change 
exists,  the  wish  for  the  reform  is  there,  but  the 
necessary  force  and  direction  which  would  carry  it 
to  completion  seems  absent.  In  Scotland  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  every  election  within  democratic  times 
has  given  a  majority  for  Land  Restoration  ;  in  the 
1906  election  61  out  of  70  Members  of  Parliament 
were  elected  on  the  then  "  raging  and  tearing"  Land 
agitation,  yet  in  spite  of  this  overwhelming  body  of 
public  opinion  the  vital  something  which  would  give 
irresistible  driving  force  to  the  demand  has  always 
seemed  lacking.  Can  we  discover  what  it  is  that 
thus  paralyses  our  efforts  at  the  point  of  fruition,  and 
by  applying  new  methods  secure  the  end  we  seek  ? 

What  is  lacking  ? 

It  will  at  once  be  said  by  a  majority  of  those  who 
are  keen  on  the  subject  that  what  is  lacking  is  not 
will  on  the  part  of  the  people,  but  on  the  part  of 
those  whom  the  people  elect,  and  who  in  most  cases 
profess  a  creed  at  the  hustings  which  they  con- 
veniently forget  in  Parliament.  The  answer  does 
not  altogether  satisfy,  for  if  the  people  were  as 
vitally  in  earnest  upon  having  the  reform  carried 
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out  as  they  are  intellectually  convinced  of  its 
fundamental  Tightness,  they  would  not  forgive  — 
as  they  always  have  forgiven — the  remissness  of 
their  representatives  on  this  matter.  We  must  seek 
some  other  explanation  for  our  failure  as  Land 
Reformers  to  rouse  such  an  overpowering  body 
of  determination  as  would  enforce  an  immediate 
solution  of  the  question. 

After  much  thought  and  careful  exploration  the 
writer  is  bold  enough  to  believe  that  he  has  hit 
upon  the  two  weak  points  in  Land  Reform  proposals 
and  propaganda ;  and  that  he  has  suggestions  which, 
if  adopted  by  those  individuals  and  organisations 
now  fighting  for  the  restoration  of  the  land  to 
the  people,  would  create  such  an  effective  body  of 
opinion  behind  the  demand  as  would  ensure  its 
speedy  transformation  into  law. 

What  then  are  the  weaknesses  of  the  case  for  Land 
Nationalisation  ?  I  do  not  mean  weaknesses  in  the 
legal,  moral  or  ethical  declaration  that  the  land 
"should  be,"  as  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
said,  "the  treasure-house  of  the  people" — instead 
of  the  treasure-house  of  a  few  landlords — but  in  the 
way  in  which  our  advocacy  affects  large  sections  of 
the  people.  Our  first  and  most  important  defect 
lies  in  the  fact  that  we  have  never  really  done 
anything  to  secure  the  whole-hearted  and  genuine 
support  of  the  man  who  rents  and  uses  the  land. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  mostly  been  rather 
contemptuous  of  him,  and  have  laid  emphasis  on 
his  defects  as  a  slavish  vassal  and  supporter  of  the 
landowner ;  and  the  farmer,  and  even  the  small- 
holder, and  until  recently,  in  a  scarcely  less  degree, 
the  farm  servant,  have  all  taken  us  at  our  word  and 
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have  gathered  round  the  system  of  private  ownership 
of  land  as  its  firmest  and  most  determined  supporters. 
We  have  been  able  to  enthuse  the  town  artisan  and 
the  landless  men  of  the  country  for  the  claims  of  a 
"  land  for  the  people  "  policy,  but  we  have  never  had 
a  real,  definite  and  immediate  word  for  the  man  who 
rents  land,  whether  for  agricultural  or  industrial  use. 
When  the  Nationalisation  of  Mines  or  of  Railways 
is  advocated,  the  claims  put   forward   on  behalf  of 
the  proposal  include  not  merely  advantages  to  the 
community  as   a   whole  but  direct  and   immediate 
improvement  in  the  status,  conditions  and   rewards 
of  the  workers  of  all  grades  in  these  services.     And 
the  result  is  that  the  warmest  advocates  for  Mines 
Nationalisation  and  Railway  Nationalisation  are  to 
be  found  amongst  the  miners  and  the  railwaymen. 
It  is  perfectly  reasonable  and  perfectly  honourable 
that  a  man  should  be  most  deeply  moved  on  behalf 
of  a  claim  which  points,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
the  way  to  benefits  for  the  community  and  to  special 
benefits  for  himself.     But  we  have  never  said  any- 
thing at  all  like  this  to  the  farmer ;  to  the  factory 
owner,  who  has  an  expensive  leasehold  ;  or  to  the 
middle-class  man  who  pays  feu-duty  for  the  ground 
on  which  his  house  is  built,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
powerful  opposition  which  has  hitherto  been  effective 
in   preventing    the  restoration    of    the    land  comes 
mainly  from  these  sections.     We  have  been  able  to 
show  the  landless  how  they  would  profit  by  a  system 
which  would   make    land  more  easy  of  access,  and 
which   would  put  hundreds    of  millions  of  pounds, 
now  going  into  the  pockets  of  greedy  and  useless 
landowners,  into  the  public  purse,  for  the  benefit  of 
all.     But  the  man  who  presently  pays   rent  for  his 
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land  has  been  cold  to  our  appeal.  He  is  paying  rent 
now,  and  he  will  be  asked  to  pay  it  in  future  in  any 
case — so  what  difference  is  it  going  to  make  to  him  ? 
In  addition,  he  is  now  paying  it  to  Lord  Huntingcrop 
— with  whom  he  is  on  nodding  terms  ;  or  to  Squire 
Broadacres — whom  he  meets  on  market  days  ;  but 
then  he  would  be  required  to  pay  it  to  some  public 
official,  whom  he  does  not  know  and  has  never  seen, 
and  so,  on  the  strength  of  the  feeling  which  makes  us 
bear  those  ills  we  have  rather  than  fly  to  others  we 
know  not  of,  he  prefers  private  ownership  to  a  Land 
Nationalisation  which  offers  him  no  immediate 
advantage  that  he  can  perceive. 

Of  course  it  is  said — the  writer  has  said  it  and 
written  it  scores  of  times — that  if  the  user  of  the  land 
— the  farmer,  for  instance — will  condescend  to  take 
a  wider  view  than  one  which  merely  comprehends 
his  own  rent,  he  will  see  that  if  the  nation  as  a  whole 
benefits  by  nationalisation,  and  if  the  general  benefits 
are  large,  as  they  are  bound  to  be,  he  will  receive  his 
full  share.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this,  and 
it  is  probable  that  such  general  gain  will  mean  more 
for  each  individual  than  any  special  gain  which  can 
be  planned  for  himself  alone,  but  the  fact  remains 
that,  to  the  average  man,  the  thing  which  touches 
himself  is  far  more  important  than  that  which  touches 
him  along  with  millions  of  others. 

Immediate  Advantage  to  the  Land-User 

What  we  need  to  do,  therefore,  is  to  offer  to  the 
man  who  now  pays  rent  for  his  land,  some  definite, 
tangible  and  immediate  advantage,  equivalent  to 
those  which  are  offered  to  miners   and   railwaymen 
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under  the  schemes  for  the  national  ownership  of 
their  industry.  Land  Nationalisation,  it  is  true,  offers 
fair  and  just  rents,  fixed  by  public  Rent  Courts  ;  it 
offers  security  of  tenure,  without  interference  so  long 
as  the  land  is  reasonably  used  and  the  fair  rent  paid. 
On  these  points  the  position  of  the  land-user  would 
probably  be  better  than  it  is  to-day  under  a  good 
landlord,  and  would  certainly  be  infinitely  better 
than  under  a  bad  or  capricious  one.  All  that  is  to 
the  good,  if  the  farmer  or  other  renter  of  land  can 
be  induced  to  see  it — but  can  we  offer  him  nothing 
which  will  confer  on  him  more  definite  and  obvious 
advantages,  and  which  will  come  into  force  on  the 
morning  on  which  the  land  passes  into  the  possession 
of  the  nation  ?  I  do  not  mean  can  we  offer,  in  return 
for  his  support,  something  as  a  bribe  to  which  he 
is  not  entitled,  and  which  could  not  be  defended  in 
any  court  of  equity,  but  something  which  is  his  by 
inherent  right  and  of  which  the  present  system 
deprives  him.     I  think  we  can. 

The  Solution 

Obviously  the  best,  the  simplest  and  the  surest 
thing  to  do  is  to  give  him  a  standard  and  measur- 
able reduction  in  his  rent,  lease  or  feu.  If  the  thing 
had  not  been  so  obviously  and  patently  the  proper 
thing  to  do,  it  would  have  been  incorporated  in  some 
of  the  Land  Nationalisation  schemes  long  ago.  If  it 
had  been  a  solution  requiring  investigation  and  much 
searching  of  old  tomes,  it  would  have  been  dug  up 
long  before  this,  but  just  because  it  lay  so  readily 
on  the  surface,  no  one  seems  to  have  thought  of 
proposing  it. 
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I  propose  that  the  Land  Nationalisation  Act  shall 
contain  a  clause  declaring  that  on  the  day  appointed 
for  nationalising  the  land,  all  rents  now  paid  for  land, 
no  matter  for  what  purpose  that  land  is  used,  shall 
automatically  drop  to  nine-tenths  their  present  value. 

For  every  £io  which  the  user  of  land  has  hitherto 
paid  to  the  private  owner,  he  shall  be  asked  to  pay  to 
the  Land  Authority  £g  ;  for  every  ^lOO  he  has  paid, 
he  shall  be  asked  to  pay  £go. 

A  Just  Proposal 

I  have  already  said  that  what  we  wish  to  do  is  not 
to  offer  the  renter  of  land  an  improper  bribe  for  his 
support  to  a  measure  which  he  would  otherwise 
oppose,  but  to  give  him  at  once  a  legitimate  and  fair 
advantage  arising  under  the  reform,  the  equity  of 
which  can  be  defended  with  absolute  cogency.  And 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  validity  of  the  argument 
with  which  this  proposition  can  be  defended.  Every- 
one who  knows  anything  at  all  about  land-rents  and 
land  transactions  knows  that  the  private  landowner 
and  his  factor  have  always  squeezed  the  last  possible 
penny  out  of  ground  values.  Whether  it  was  the 
large  farmer,  the  small-holder  or  the  market  gardener 
who  rented  land  for  raising  food-stuffs,  the  suburban 
dweller  who  wanted  a  piece  on  which  to  build  his 
house,  the  builder  and  the  property  owner  who  wished 
to  erect  a  new  tenement,  or  the  employer  renting 
ground  for  industrial  purposes — alike,  in  all  cases^ 
the  owner  of  the  land  and  his  legal  myrmidons 
invariably  have  seen  to  it  that  the  utmost  limit  of 
price  or  rent  was  exacted.  Thousands  of  instances 
in  proof  could  be  quoted,  but  the  fact  is  so  familiar 
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to  everyone  that  it  need  not  be  laboured.  Sufficient 
if  we  merely  quote  in  passing  the  instance  given  by 
the  Rev.  James  Barr,  B.D.,  at  a  Land  Nationalisation 
Conference  in  Glasgow,  in  March  1921,  when  he 
pointed  out  that  those  small-holders  who  appealed 
to  the  Scottish  Land  Court  from  31st  October  1886 
to  31st  March  1912,  for  fair  rents,  came  into  court 
with  an  aggregate  rent-roll  fixed  by  the  landowners 
at  ^89,502,  and  walked  out  of  it  with  an  aggregate 
fixed  by  the  Court  at  £6'j^\(^6.  The  owners  of  the 
land  were  squeezing  the  users  of  that  land  to  the 
extent  of  fully  ;^20,ooo  per  year  above  its  actual  fair 
value.  I  assume  therefore  that  the  land  as  a  whole 
is  presently  rented  at  its  utmost  limit  of  value,  and 
at  a  rate  beyond  what  a  Public  Court  would  lay 
down  as  a  fair  and  reasonable  charge  against  the 
land-user.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  so 
far  as  the  agricultural  population  is  concerned,  few 
amass  riches,  despite  hard  work  and  patient  industry, 
and  many  of  them  remain  in  poverty  from  the  cradle 
to  the  gfrave. 


Immediate  Advantages 

There  are  some  objections  to  the  proposal  which 
will  at  once  occur  to  the  critical  mind,  and  these  we 
shall  deal  with  presently,  but  meantime  let  us  look 
at  some  of  the  immediate  advantages.  One  of  the 
first,  and  the  one  which  we  deliberately  aim  at  secur- 
ing, is  the  conversion  of  the  large  and  important  body 
of  the  tenants  of  land  from  their  present  apathetic, 
and  even  hostile,  attitude  towards  land  restoration, 
to  an  attitude  of  whole-hearted  and  effective  support. 
A  definite  and  tangible  result,  such  as  is  represented 
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by  the  remission  of  a  tenth  part  of  their  rent, 
admittedly  and  fairly  due  to  them  as  a  first  instal- 
ment in  the  advantages  to  accrue  from  a  great  public 
reform,  is  bound  to  appeal  to  a  thousand,  for  one  who 
will  be  moved  by  the  vision  of  advantages — great 
though  they  may  be — that  are  in  the  future,  and  more 
or  less  indefinite,  for  the  community  of  which  he  is 
a  member. 

But  in  addition,  the  leaving  of  this  tenth  part  of 
rent  in  the  hands  of  the  occupiers  is  going  to  do 
a  great  many  other  things.  It  is  going  to  put  a  very 
large  aggregate  sum,  amounting  to  millions,  into  the 
hands  of  a  numerous  class,  whose  normal  spendings 
are  largely  stimulative  of  home  industry.  The 
increased  wealth,  thus  left  in  the  hands  of  this  class, 
will  be  spent  with  far  more  stimulating  effect  upon 
trade  than  could  possibly  have  been  the  case  if  left 
in  the  hands  into  which  it  formerly  found  its  way. 
Take  the  case  of  a  farmer  paying  i^300  of  rent. 
Under  this  new  scheme  he  will  only  be  asked  to  pay 
£2^0.  Along  with  the  rest  of  the  community  he 
will  profit  by  the  reduction  or  abolition  of  taxes, 
consequent  upon  the  diversion  of  rental  into  the 
public  treasury.  But  in  addition  he  will  have  the 
direct  gain  of  ,^30  which  has  hitherto  gone  to  a 
landlord.  The  latter  would  have  spent  it  upon  fur 
coats  and  luxury,  deer  forests,  sporting,  yachting, 
trips  to  the  continent.  What  will  the  farmer  do 
with  it?  It  will  be  available  for  food,  clothing, 
furniture.  He  will  probably  spend  some  of  it  on 
developing  his  farm — more  agricultural  machinery, 
manures,  better  seeds  and  better  stock.  That  means 
stimulation  of  engineering  and  other  works,  and  it 
means  also  better  crops  and  a  larger  supply  of  food- 
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stuffs  in  the  country.  A  sum  of  ;^30,  you  say,  will 
not  go  far  in  all  these  directions,  but  a  tenth  part  of 
rent  remitted  means  in  the  aggregate  an  enormous 
sum  available  for  the  purchase  of  the  commodities 
named  and  of  many  others.  Thus  the  whole  country 
will  gain,  production  will  be  increased  and  employ- 
ment regulated  and  stabilised.  What  we  suffer  from 
to-day,  and  the  real  bottom  cause  of  all  unemploy- 
ment— is  faulty  and  unequal  distribution  of  the 
products  of  national  industry,  resulting  in  an  ever 
larger  amount  of  so-called  "surplus  value"  flowing 
into  the  hands  of  a  small  class  who  cannot  consume 
that  value  themselves,  and  will  not  permit  others 
who  could  to  do  so.  Every  change  which  spreads 
these  values  more  equitably  over  large  numbers  of 
people  increases  the  level  of  prosperity  and  maintains 
the  continuity  of  employment.  The  demands,  set 
up  by  a  tenth  part  of  rent  remaining  in  the  hands  of 
the  farming  class,  will  mean  steadier  employment 
and  more  assured  wages  for  the  engineer,  for  the 
tailor,  the  weaver,  the  cabinetmaker,  the  shoemaker, 
the  baker  ;  and  steadier  employment  amongst  these 
artisans  will  mean  increasing  demands  upon  the 
products  of  the  farm. 

And  exactly  the  same  argument  applies  to  the 
tenth  part  of  rent  left  with  that  very  large  class 
which  pays  feu-duty  for  the  use  of  urban  land  as 
sites  for  houses,  shops,  factories  and  the  like.  In 
the  case  of  the  man  paying  out  a  few  pounds  for 
a  small  piece  of  ground  on  which  his  little  cottage  is 
built  the  saving  may  be  only  a  few  shillings,  but  to 
the  factory  owner  or  large  shopkeeper,  paying  ;^iooo, 
it  represents  a  saving  of  ;i^ioo,  and  may  mean  a  con- 
siderable percentage  on  the  year's  transactions.     In 
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every  city,  and  town  and  suburban  area  it  will  mean 
a  very  large  sum  in  the  aggregate — all  of  it,  like  the 
£:^o  in  the  farming  illustration,  left  in  the  hands  of 
a  class  whose  increased  spending  power  will  add  still 
further  to  the  demands  upon  the  products  of  factory 
and  field  and  to  that  extent  render  still  more  stable 
the  conditions  of  employment. 

The  Sum  Involved 

How  much  in  the  aggregate  will  this  tenth  part  of 
rent,  the  remission  of  which  is  proposed,  amount  to  ? 

It  is  not  easy  to  be  exact,  but  most  of  the  accredited 
authorities  on  the  question  state  the  rent-roll  of 
Britain  (exclusive  of  Ireland)  to  be  somewhere 
between  ;^200,ooo,ooo  and  iJ"300,cxK),ooo.  If  we 
assume  the  smallest  of  these  to  be  nearer  the  mark 
it  means  that  a  remission  of  one-tenth  of  existing 
rentals  would  leave  no  less  than  ;^25,(X)0,ooo  in  the 
hands  of  the  rent-payers.  That,  of  course,  is  to  sup- 
pose that  rent  is  being  paid  for  all  land,  but  we  know 
that  a  good  deal  of  it  is  retained  unrented  in  the 
hands  of  its  owners.  In  these  cases,  however,  valua- 
tions are  exceedingly  low,  and  it  would  probably 
be  an  over-generous  allowance  if  we  deducted 
i^5,CXDO,ooo  against  this  from  the  ^^25,000,000,  thus 
leaving  somewhere  about  i^20,ooo,ooo  as  the  im- 
mediate net  gain  under  Land  Nationalisation  to  that 
class  which  does  not  own,  but  pays  rent,  for  the  land 
it  uses.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  perfectly  fair, 
reasonable  and  legitimate  advantage  to  which  the 
rent-paying  class  is  fully  and  justly  entitled,  and 
I  do  not  doubt  that  if  its  advocacy  was  properly 
taken  up  by  those  responsible  for  land  reform  pro- 
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paganda,  it  would  go  far  towards  converting  those 
who  are  presently  lukewarm  or  hostile  into  active 
supporters  of  the  demand  for  national  ownership. 

Some  Objections 

Of  the  objections  which  have  been  suggested 
against  the  nine-tenths  rental  proposed,  the  first  is 
that  of  undue  partiality  towards  the  rent-paying 
class.  It  may  be  urged  that  Land  Nationalisation  is 
to  be  carried  out  for  the  good  of  the  whole  nation, 
and  that  the  benefits  should  be  evenly  distributed 
over  the  whole  population,  whereas  the  plan  now 
proposed  earmarks  a  first,  and  not  inconsiderable, 
part  of  the  result  for  the  advantages  of  one  section 
alone.  There  are  two  answers  to  that  objection. 
Both  of  them  are  plain  and  simple,  and  neither  of 
them  need  be  laboured.  In  the  first  place,  as  I  have 
already  said,  the  remission  is  probably  due  in  view 
of  the  known  tendency  of  the  land  monopolist  to 
push  his  advantage  beyond  fair  and  reasonable 
limits.  In  the  second  place  the  nation  which  would 
take  over  the  rent-roll  of  its  land  could  well  afford  to 
be  generous  to  those  of  its  citizens  who  are  using 
the  land.  If  it  does  grant  them  a  rent  reduc- 
tion, amounting  in  cumulo  to  somewhere  between 
;^20,ooo,ooo  and  ^^30,000,000,  it  is  still  left  with  a 
sum  of  over  ;{^200,ooo,ooo  to  pay  for  the  management 
of  the  land  and  to  devote  to  national  purposes.  We 
have  here  a  fund  greater  than  any  possible  indemnity 
from  Germany  can  ever  be,  and  one  the  payment  of 
which  will  not  end  in  forty-two  years,  but  will  go  on 
as  long  as  the  land  and  the  people  last.  Nor  is  it 
an  indemnity  which  will  hit  back  at  our  industry 
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and  bring  ruin  and  misery  to  our  workers  ;  rather  it 
is  one  which  will  add  a  living  current  of  genuine  and 
natural  stimulation  to  all  the  processes  of  production 
— and  yield  us  richer  and  more  generous  supplies  of 
wealth  than  we  have  ever  known  in  the  past.  In 
addition  also  to  the  present  rent  value  of  the  land,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  we  shall  secure  year  by 
year  large  sums  from  the  natural  increment  which 
takes  place,  especially  in  urban  values.  Speaking  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1910,  Mr  Lloyd  George, 
at  that  time  a  red-hot  Land  Reformer,  declared  the 
annual  rent  of  London  to  be  somewhere  in  the 
region  of  iJ^io,ooo,ooo  and  of  Glasgow  to  be  about 
;^2,ooo,ooo.  With  a  fund  of  such  dimensions  and  of 
such  vitality,  we  need  not  worry,  even  if  it  should  be 
demonstrated  that  the  remission  of  a  tenth  part  of 
all  rent  erred  somewhat  on  the  side  of  generosity. 

Another  objection  is  that  a  change  of  this  kind 
renders  all  valuation  rolls  worthless,  and  would 
necessitate  an  entirely  new  estimation,  a  new 
survey  and  a  new  statement  of  the  value  of  all 
land.  There  is  nothing  whatever  in  this  objection. 
A  tenth  is  easily  calculated,  no  matter  what  the 
original  sum  may  be,  and  the  existing  valuation 
rolls  would  serve  without  the  slightest  trouble  for 
all  the  necessary  calculations  in  the  first  year, 
whilst  the  changes  for  the  new  print  would  involve 
the  minimum  of  trouble  and  expense. 

There  is  another  objection  which  may,  with  some 
appearance  of  validity,  be  urged  under  this  head — 
namely,  that  the  reduction  in  land  valuation  would 
be  a  serious  matter  for  local  authorities.  There  is 
really  no  difficulty  here  at  all.  Under  the  reduced 
rental  valuation  the  same  tenants  would  remain,  and 
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their  ability  to  pay  would  certainly  not  be  lessened. 
The  new  arrangement  would  only  involve  a  change 
in  the  number  of  pence  per  £,  calculated  to  yield 
the  Authority  a  given  amount  of  income.  We  have 
seen  an  analogous  alteration  coming  into  operation 
this  year  (1921),  when  the  increased  rental  valuation 
of  houses  has  resulted  in  a  great  increase  in  assess- 
able value,  with  a  consequent  reduction  in  the  rate 
required  to  produce  a  given  sum.  If  there  was  no 
change  in  the  rating  system  the  nation,  being  then 
the  rent-taker,  would  pay  the  owners'  share  of  the 
assessment. 

Better  than  Protection 

At  this  stage  I  should  like  to  emphasise  the  point 
that  in  this  adjustment  of  agricultural  rent,  and 
even  in  some  degree  of  industrial  rent,  we  have  the 
true  and  natural  form  in  which  protection  should 
be  afforded  to  home  producers,  against  unfair  or 
excessively  keen  foreign  competition.  When  the 
British  farmer,  paying  his  ;^300  of  yearly  rental  to 
Earl  Spendthrift,  finds  himself  unable  to  compete 
in  the  home  market  against  foreign  produce,  he 
appeals  to  Parliament  for  protection,  either  in  the 
form  of  a  subsidy  paid  to  him  over  and  above  the 
price  his  crops  realise,  or  of  a  protective  tariff  against 
imported  food,  the  tariff  enabling  him  to  secure  prices 
for  his  products  equal  to  the  price  of  the  foreign 
article,  plus  the  amount  of  tax.  In  this  claim  the 
farmer  has  the  enthusiastic  backing  of  Earl  Spend- 
thrift and  his  whole  class,  who  pretend  to  be  fighting 
the  battle  of  the  "  honest  and  hard-working  farmer," 
but  are  in  reality   fighting   for  the  maintenance — 
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and    if   possible   the   increase — of    the   landowners' 
rent-roll. 

What  is  the  secret  of  the  foreign  food  producer's 
power  to  undersell  the  British  farmer  in  the  British 
market,  despite  the  fact  that  he  has  to  transport  his 
products  hundreds  and  in  some  cases  thousands  of 
miles  to  do  so?  In  some  instances  his  power  to 
beat  the  home  farmer  is  due  to  high-grade  specialisa- 
tion in  one  or  two  departments  ;  in  some  instances 
it  may  be  due  to  cheaper  labour.  It  is  not  due  in 
any  instance  to  greater  soil-fertility,  for  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  in  the  production  of  most  staple 
foods  British  soil  is  equal  to  the  best  and  better  than 
most  of  the  other  countries  of  the  world.  The  real 
reason  lies  in  the  relatively  low  rental  value  of  these 
lands,  especially  of  the  great  virgin  belts  of  new 
countries  from  which  the  keenest  of  the  competition 
comes.  And  the  proper,  just  and  natural  way  to 
meet  that  competition  is  not  by  the  imposition  of 
tariffs  or  the  payment  of  subsidies  but  by  lowering 
the  rental  of  land  down  to  the  level  at  which  the 
British  product  meets  the  colonial  and  foreign 
product  on  level  terms.  Protective  tariffs  make 
food  dearer  ;  subsidies  increase  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion ;  and  both  methods  increase  the  profits  of  the 
middlemen,  raise  rents  and  make  life  harder  for  the 
poor.  Rent  adjustments,  on  the  lines  I  am  arguing 
for  under  national  ownership  of  the  land,  would 
make  food  cheaper  and  more  plentiful.  Protection 
makes  food  dear  by  bringing  the  foreign  article  up 
to  the  level  of  that  produced  by  the  most  inefficient 
or  most  rack-rented  of  home  farmers  :  the  lowering 
of  rents  to  the  natural  level  at  which  the  British 
farmer  could  stand  equal  with  the  cultivators  of  the 
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virgin  fields  of  Canada  and  Argentine  would  make 
food  cheap  by  bringing  the  home  article  down  to  the 
level  of  the  imported  one.  It  is  possible — probable 
even — that  the  ten-per-cent.  standard  reduction 
which  I  propose  should  be  incorporated  in  the  Land 
Nationalisation  Act  would  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  situation,  but  in  any  case, 
whether  sufficient  or  not,  it  would  be  subject  to 
equitable  adjustment  by  the  periodical  Fair  Rent 
Courts  which  would  inevitably  be  part  of  the 
machinery  of  national  ownership.  British  land  is 
credited  with  being  able  to  produce  crops  from  two 
to  six  times  greater  in  volume  than  the  virgin  lands 
I  have  spoken  of.  With  that  natural  advantage, 
with  the  increased  attention  to  better  methods  which 
would  come  with  communal  possession,  with  more 
money  to  spend  on  improving  his  fields,  with  the 
fear  of  capricious  removal  entirely  abolished,  and 
with  his  market  at  his  own  door,  it  is  scarcely  con- 
ceivable that  the  British  agriculturist  would  not  be 
able  to  stand  up  against  the  keenest  competition 
which  any  part  of  the  world  might  send  him. 

Conclusion 

To  sum  up  this  part  of  the  subject.  I  claim  that 
the  justice  and  wisdom  of  Land  Nationalisation  has 
been  demonstrated  over  and  over  again,  and  that  its 
financial  advantages  to  the  whole  people  cannot  be 
exaggerated.  Hitherto,  however,  there  has  been  a 
total  absence  of  any  proposal  which  would  attract 
the  support  of  the  man  who  works  the  land,  or  who 
rents  it  for  industrial  or  domestic  purposes. 

I   submit  that  my  suggestion  for  the  immediate 
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remission  under  national  ownership  of  a  tenth  of  the 
existing  rental  would  secure  this  support,  and  is  just 
at  once  to  the  nation  and  to  the  rent-pa}'er  ;  would 
have  the  immediate  effect  of  giving  us  a  prosperous 
and  greatly  increased  agricultural  population,  and 
that  again  would  provide  the  nation  with  cheaper 
food,  and  with  a  system  of  industry  infinitely  more 
stable  and  self-dependent  than  it  has  ever  been 
throughout  our  history. 


CHAPTER    II 

"  If  the  Labour  movement  forgot  everything  for  two  years  and  concen- 
trated on  getting  rid  of  the  greatest  burden  of  all — the  land  grabber — 
we  should  have  a  land  fit  for  heroes  to  live  in,  and  heroes  fit  to  live  in 
a  free  land." 

Robert  Smillie. 

"No  absolute  ownership  of  land  is  recognised  by  our  law  books, 
except  in  the  Crown.  All  lands  are  supposed  to  be  held  immediately 
or  mediately  of  the  Crown  though  no  rent  or  services  may  be  payable, 
and  no  grant  from  the  Crown  on  record." 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  English  Land  Laws. 

The  Compensation  Question 

WITH  respect  to  the  proposal  which  I  have  set 
out  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  statement,  I 
have  claimed  that  it  is  entirely  novel,  and  I  have 
been  bold  enough  to  claim,  that  in  addition  to  being 
new,  it  is  at  once  just,  feasible  and  attractive,  and 
adds  enormously  to  the  strength  of  the  argument 
with  which  Land  Nationalisation  may  be  enforced. 

But  there  is  a  second  point  which  has  always 
seemed  to  me  to  be  even  more  in  need  of  clear  and 
definite  statement.  I  refer  to  the  vexed  subject  of 
"compensation"  or  "no  compensation"  for  the  land 
which  it  is  proposed  to  nationalise.  This  is  a  part 
of  the  problem  which  has  always,  more  or  less,  divided 
land  reformers  themselves,  and  it  is  undoubtedly 
one  upon  which  our  divided  counsels  have  tended  to 
lose  us  the  support  of  many  who  are  otherwise  dis- 
posed to  accept  the  basic  arguments  on  which  our 
demand  is  founded.     If,  in  the  course  of  an  address 
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on  the  subject,  a  speaker  does  not  mention  the 
question  of  compensation,  he  may  begin,  continue 
and  end,  amid  all  the  signs  of  whole-hearted  and 
enthusiastic  unanimity.  If,  after  having  roused  his 
audience  to  righteous  indignation  at  the  stupidity 
and  cruelty  of  our  land  laws,  he  then  announces  his 
intention  of  paying  compensation  to  the  landowners, 
he  is  at  once  conscious  of  a  change  in  the  tone  and 
temper  of  his  hearers.  If  he  does  not  mention  it  at 
all,  he  is  sure  to  be  asked  about  it  at  the  close  of  his 
address.  If  he  answers:  "Yes;  I  propose  to  com- 
pensate the  expropriated  landlords "  he  is  at  once 
convicted  of  contradiction.  He  is  reminded  that  he 
has  just  declared  the  land  to  be  the  property  of  the 
people  and  has  proved  that  those  who  have  hitherto 
held  the  land  have  simply  appropriated  to  themselves 
that  which  should  have  belonged  to  all.  If  the  land 
belongs  to  the  people,  why  pay  for  it?  Besides,  he 
will  be  reminded  that  to  hand  over  vast  sums  of 
money — or  bonds  upon  which  future  interest  must 
be  paid — is  to  leave  the  landowners  in  virtual 
possession,  since  they  are  still  receiving  rent,  even 
although  it  is  now  called  by  a  different  name.  And 
this  heckler,  and  those  who  agree  with  him,  will  go 
away  satisfied  that  the  speaker  is  a  "fakir"  (as  the 
phrase  now  is),  a  milk-and-water  meddler  who  has 
no  intention  of  giving  effect  to  the  reforms  he 
advocates. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  speaker  declares  himself 
opposed  to  compensation,  he  is  at  once  confronted 
with  the  case  of  some  person — or  firm,  or  co-operative 
society — some  perfectly  honest  and  honourable  user 
of  land,  who  has  recently  purchased  the  land  and  is 
putting  it  to  thirfty  use  for  agricultural  or  industrial 
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purposes.  "  Is  the  speaker  going  to  take  that  land 
for  the  nation  and  pay  no  compensation  to  those 
who,  under  the  protection  of  law  and  custom,  paid 
good  money  for  it?"  It  is  idle  for  the  speaker  to 
reply  that  under  nationalisation  the  benefits  will  be 
so  great  for  everybody  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
purchaser  in  this  case  will  be  better  off,  when  he 
is  part  owner  of  all  the  land,  than  he  is  now — as 
complete  owner  of  only  a  small  part  of  it.  If,  in 
short,  we  declare  absolutely  for  no  compensation  we 
offend  that  very  deep  and  real  sense  of  justice  and 
fair  play  which  can  always  be  appealed  to  in  the 
British  people,  and  which  must  be  satisfied  before 
we  can  hope  to  secure  general  support.  Many 
expedients  have  been  suggested  for  getting  over  this 
difficulty,  but  all  of  them  are  more  or  less  faulty, 
clumsy  and  cumbrous,  and  they  nearly  all  set  up 
different  standards  for  different  cases.  Can  we  put 
forward  a  plain,  simple,  easily  comprehended  scheme 
which  will  apply  one  measure  alike  to  all — which 
will  satisfy  that  commendable  desire  for  fair  play 
towards  those  who,  relying  upon  the  protection  of 
the  law,  have  bought  and  paid  for  land,  and  yet  leave 
us  with  no  difficulty  regarding  the  expropriation  of 
those  who  have  no  such  claim  to  the  soil  ? 
I  think  we  can. 


Why  Compensation  } 

The  first  point  to  consider  in  this  connection  is  : 
Why  should  there  be  any  compensation  at  all  to 
present  owners  if,  and  when,  the  nation  decides  to 
resume  possession  of  that  which  is  its  own  inalienable 
property?      In    strictly  legal    terms,  I    believe    no 
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compensation  need  be  paid.  Since  the  earth  has 
manifestly  been  created  for  Man,  and  since  there 
are  no  title-deeds  direct  from  the  Almighty  to  the 
men  who  claim  to  be  the  owners  of  portions  of  the 
earth,  it  follows  that  at  some  point  in  history,  some- 
body stole  the  land,  and  took  for  his  own  use  that 
which  was  intended  for  all.  It  is  a  recognised  legal 
principle  that  the  vendor  of  an  article  can  only  give 
to  the  buyer  the  title  he  himself  possesses  to  the 
article.  If  he  stole  my  watch,  or  resetted  it  from  the 
thief  who  stole  it,  or  bought  it  from  the  thief,  he  has 
only  the  right  in  the  watch  which  the  thief  had — and 
that  was  no  right  at  all.  The  watch  was  mine,  and  a 
multiplicity  of  transactions  between  the  thief  and 
the  present  holder  of  the  watch  neither  increases 
his  right  to  it  nor  invalidates  mine.  No  individual 
made  the  land,  and  no  individual  can  show  a  patent 
for  its  possession  from  Almighty  God.  The  con- 
clusion is  irresistible,  therefore,  that  at  some  point — 
near  or  remote,  makes  no  matter — the  land  was  stolen 
from  the  people.  Some  of  that  land  was  stolen 
thousands  of  years  ago :  some  of  it,  in  this,  and  in 
other  countries,  was  stolen  within  recent  times,  and 
in  some  parts  of  the  world  huge  tracts  of  land  are 
being  filched  from  the  people  even  to-day.  Some 
ingenuous  defenders  of  the  present  system  have 
argued  that  the  land  need  not  have  been  stolen  in 
every  case  and  perhaps,  they  say,  in  no  case.  The 
people  may  have  willingly  and  freely  handed  over 
the  land  to  a  great  chief,  recognising  his  superior 
judgment  in  its  use,  or  believing  that  his  prowess 
and  merits  as  a  leader  entitled  him  to  it,  as  a  reward 
for  his  great  services  in  war  or  in  hunting.  This  is 
not  very  plausible. 
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The  great  chief  has  generally  taken  without  asking 
or  receiving  the  people's  sanction. 

But  even  if  we  grant  that  it  may  have  been  so,  it 
does  not  carry  the  argument  any  further,  for  the 
givers  of  such  land  could  not  dispose  of  it  for  all 
time  coming.  They  had  no  right  to  tie  up  all  future 
generations.  The  land  was  only  theirs  during  their 
lifetime.  They  could  only  give  it,  therefore,  at  the 
very  outside  for  the  period  of  their  own  generation, 
and  when  that  had  passed,  the  land  was  bound  to 
return  to  the  tribe,  or  the  nation,  without  price  or 
fee.  Students  of  primitive  races  have  frequently 
pointed  out  how  careful  such  races  were  on  this 
point,  of  the  temporary  ownership  or  holding  of 
land  ;  and  even  in  modern  times  European  settlers 
amongst  native  races  have  often  the  utmost  difficulty 
in  getting  them  to  understand  that  a  price,  once  paid 
for  land,  ensured  perpetual  rights  of  ownership  to  the 
person  who  paid.  Nothing  stronger,  of  course,  on 
this  point,  can  be  quoted  than  the  Mosaic  regula- 
tions which  "  freed  "  the  land  in  every  Jubilee  year 
and  returned  it  for  reapportionment,  no  matter  how 
it  had  been  sold  or  bartered  in  the  interval  :  "  The 
land  shall  not  be  sold  for  ever."  This  is  indeed  pre- 
cisely the  principle  which  the  great  landowners  them- 
selves call  the  law  of  entail  and  have  so  unanimously 
invoked  to  ensure  that  the  individual  "owner'' 
would  only  have  a  life-rent  in  the  land  and  would 
not  be  able  to  infringe  upon  the  equal  rights  of  his 
successor. 

The  nation,  therefore,  may  appeal  to  the  just  and 
universal  law  of  entail.  In  abstract  justice  there  can 
be  no  real  and  valid  claim  for  compensation  by  the 
present   holders  of  land.     If  the  Sovereign  People, 
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in  whom  alone  all  right  to  the  soil  of  the  country 
must  remain  indissolubly  vested,  decide  to  resume 
possession  they  may  legally  do  so,  without  compensa- 
tion if  they  so  determine.  But  things  that  are  lawful 
may  not  be  expedient,  and  I  think  it  must  be  admitted 
by  all  fair-minded  persons  that  a  very  strong  case 
can  be  made  out  for  some  stretching  of  the  point  in 
favour  of  those  who,  relying  upon  law  and  custom, 
have  invested  their  savings  in  the  purchase  of  land. 
In  recent  years  many  a  farmer  has  been  compelled 
to  buy  his  farm  on  the  threat  of  having  it  sold  over 
his  head  to  some  other  person.  He  has  put  his  own 
hard-won  savings  into  the  purchase,  or  has  had  to 
borrow  money  from  the  banks,  money  which  by  all 
the  processes  of  law  he  can  be  compelled  to  repay, 
even  if  the  land  is  nationalised,  and  upon  which  in 
the  meantime  he  has  to  pay  interest.  No  matter 
what  advantages  nationalisation  may  bring  to  the 
farmers  as  a  whole,  the  individual  thus  placed  is 
bound  to  be  penalised  in  relation  to  his  neighbours. 
If  he  has  not  only  sunk  his  savings  in  the  land,  but 
must  again  begin  paying  rent,  even  on  the  modified 
scale  here  proposed,  he  has  manifestly  a  grievance 
against  somebody.  It  is  of  no  use  to  tell  him  that 
his  grievance  is  against  the  land  thief  who  sold  him 
stolen  property.  He  will  reply  that  the  nation  not 
only  did  not  protect  him  from  the  land  thief,  but  by 
all  the  processes  of  law  and  custom,  and  behind  the 
security  of  legal  parchment,  encouraged  him  to  invest 
the  savings  of  a  lifetime  in  land.  And  for  the  nation 
now  to  resume  possession  and  insist  upon  him  again 
paying  rent,  although  it  may  be  legal,  seems  scarcely 
justifiable  or  fair.  And  the  same  argument  may  be 
advanced  by  the  man  who  has  bought  the  ground  on 
c 
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which  his  house  is  built,  by  the  co-operative  societies 
which  have  bought  agricultural  estates  with  the 
savings  of  their  members,  or  by  the  manufacturer 
who  has  paid  for  the  land  on  which  his  factory  has 
been  erected. 


How  To  Do  It 

What  we  have  to  do,  then,  is  to  discover  a  method 
of  solving  this  problem  which  will  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  land  is  now,  and  always  has  been, 
the  property  of  the  nation  ;  which  will  be  fair  to 
those  who  have,  within  recent  times,  bought  the  land 
and  will  yet  make  a  sharp  distinction  between  such 
owners  and  those  who  have  held  land  for  centuries 
without  purchase,  or  have  purchased  it  so  long  ago 
that  they  may  be  said  to  have  taken  their  pound  of 
flesh  out  of  it  over  and  over  again.  The  appropriate 
solution  must  be  simple,  easily  applied,  uniform  in 
its  action,  free  from  any  intricate  process  of  investiga- 
tion with  regard  to  the  nature  and  validity  of  titles, 
and  must  not  involve  a  continuation  of  the  original 
wrong  in  a  new  form.  Of  the  proposals  hitherto 
made,  I  do  not  know  one  which  satisfies  all  these 
demands. 

I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  various  suggestions 
which  have  been  made,  but  will  set  out  my  own 
proposals  as  briefly  and  as  clearly  as  possible.  And 
first  of  all  I  should  like  to  be  quite  clear  about  the 
term  "  compensation "  which  we  are  using.  The 
term  is  very  flexible  and  can  be  made  to  apply  in 
many  different  ways.  A  tract  of  land  of  looo  acres 
is  worth,  let  us  say,  ;^  10,000.  We  nationalise  that 
land  and  we  give  the  owner — as  is  often  proposed — 
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National  Bonds  of  the  value  of  ^^10,000  drawing  five 
or  six  per  cent,  interest  and  redeemable  at  par  at 
some  future  date.  That  may  be  called,  and  is  called, 
compensation,  but  to  my  mind  it  is  merely  perpetua- 
tion, since  it  continues  in  a  slightly  altered  form  the 
very  evil  we  are  seeking  to  remove.  The  1000 
acres  formerly  "  owned  "  by  the  individual  have  now 
become  10,000  figures  upon  paper,  but  the  effect  of 
a  lien  upon  the  products  of  industry,  without  the 
slightest  value  or  equivalent  in  exchange,  remains 
unaltered  and  unimpaired.  The  only  thing  which 
the  nation  has  altered  by  this  process  is  the  power 
of  the  present  holder  to  absorb  problematical  future 
increases  in  land  value.  These  future  increases  the 
nation  would  secure  to  itself,  but  as  they  have  yet 
to  be  created  by  itself — if  created  at  all — it  would 
obtain  practically  no  definite  and  tangible  immediate 
advantage  from  the  transaction.  For  the  costs  of 
management  of  the  national  estate,  it  would  need  to 
rely  almost  entirely  on  these  new  values  and  on  this 
basis ;  therefore,  it  would  be  a  long  time  before  the 
nation  and  the  users  of  land  received  any  real 
advantage  from  the  transaction.  This  is  not  land 
nationalisation  at  all  but  land  purchase.  I  use  the 
word  compensation  in  a  more  restricted  but  much 
more  equitable  sense.  I  claim  that  all  we  are  legally 
or  morally  bound  to  do  is  to  place  the  purchaser  in 
a  position  in  which  he  will  be  no  worse  off  than  if 
he  had  never  bought  the  land  at  all.  If  the  nation 
had  been  legally,  as  it  was  in  reality,  the  owner  of  the 
land,  he  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  purchase  at 
all,  but  would  have  been  called  upon  to  pay  to  the 
nation  a  yearly  rent  for  the  land  which  he  used. 
Fair  play  demands  that  we  shall  treat  the  purchase 
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price  which  he  has  paid  as  rent  paid  in  a  lump  sum 
in  advance,  and  give  him  such  unrented  use  of  the 
land  as  shall  in  a  general  way,  and  on  generous  lines, 
wipe  out  this  obligation. 


A  Recognised  Principle 

As  a  matter  of  fact  this  is  the  very  process  which 
lies  at  the  basis  of  all  private  or  public  land  pur- 
chase to-day,  and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  find  a 
single  easily  applied  and  uniform  formula  which 
will  cover  all,  or  at  least  the  great  majority  of 
cases.  If  we  are  going  to  take  every  individual 
case  on  its  own  merits,  we  are  going  to  set  up  a 
very  complicated  and  expensive  system,  almost  as 
bad  as  that  which  would  be  involved  under  Land 
Purchase.  I  propose  a  simple,  efficient,  equitable 
and  easily  applied  system  which  will  be  fair  to  the 
nation,  fair  to  those  who  have  purchased  land,  and  will 
automatically  terminate  all  individual  "ownership" 
of  land  within  a  reasonable  period. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  system  under 
which  land  is  bought  and  sold  in  Great  Britain  to- 
day. When  anyone  wishes  to  buy  land  he  first  of 
all  finds  out  the  annual  value  or  rent  of  the  piece 
of  land  he  wants.  Having  found  that,  he  multiplies 
it  by  a  given  number  of  years  and  offers  to  the 
owner  "  so  many  years'  purchase "  as  the  price  of 
the  ground.  Let  us  say  he  offers  20  years'  purchase 
— a  common  figure.  He  knows  that  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  has  been  bought  at  that  price  and 
he  reckons  that  if  he  can  secure  the  piece  he  wants 
at  that  rate  it  will  prove  a  good  bargain.  But  the 
owner  points  out  that  the  land  he  seeks  is  better 
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land — i.e.  it  is  in  a  better  situation,  it  is  more  valuable, 
probably  just  because  the  former  portion  had  been 
sold  and  developed — and  so  he  asks  for  30  years' 
purchase.  They  bargain  and  finally  agree  at,  let  us 
say,  25  years'  purchase.  The  buyer  pays  in  advance 
25  years'  rental  of  the  land,  and  reckons  that  with 
the  security  thus  given  to  him,  and  with  the  future 
increase  in  value  assured  to  him,  he  will  more  than 
repay  himself  for  this  advance  payment. 

The  purchase  price  of  land  in  this  country  varies 
a  good  deal,  but  varies,  generally  speaking,  within 
narrow  and  well-defined  limits,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  for  the  past  two  or  three  generations  it  has 
nearly  always  been  in  the  vicinity  of  20  years'  pur- 
chase. If  you  bought  land  and  got  it  under  20  years' 
purchase  you  were  held  to  have  made  a  good  bargain 
— if  you  paid  much  more  than  that,  your  bargain  was 
correspondingly  poorer,  or  there  were  special  circum- 
stances in  the  case.  Of  course  there  have  been  ex- 
ceptional cases  where  much  more  than  this  has  been 
paid,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  legislate  for  exceptional 
cases  and  it  is  rarely  wise  to  attempt  to  do  so. 
Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  25  years' purchase  is  some- 
where near  the  average  rate,  and  take  the  case  of  a 
person  who  bought  the  ground  he  now  holds  at  that 
price.  If  he  paid  25  years'  purchase — that  is,  if  he 
paid  25  times  the  yearly  rent — and  has  had  25  years' 
use  of  the  ground,  has  he  not  taken  out  of  it  all  he 
put  into  it  ?  Not  quite.  He  paid  his  25  years'  annual 
rental  in  one  lump  sum  25  years  ago,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence has  been  in  a  worse  position  financially 
than  he  would  have  been  if  he  had  paid  it  in  the 
form  of  rent  from  year  to  year.  In  other  words,  he 
has  lost  the  use  of,  or  interest  upon,  part   of  that 
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money  for  all  these  years.  Probably  in  most  cases 
this  has  been  balanced  by  enhanced  value  in  the 
land  which  he  would  have  had  to  pay  from  time  to 
time  in  the  form  of  increased  rent,  and  which  his 
purchase  has  enabled  him  to  escape.  We  may,  how- 
ever, leave  that  problematical  gain  out  of  count  and 
take  reckoning  only  of  the  real  loss  which  he  has 
undoubtedly  sustained  by  having  paid  25  years'  of 
rent  at  the  beginning  of  this  period.  The  total  sum 
lost  can  easily  be  calculated  at  a  given  interest,  but 
it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  that  at  the  moment. 

I  propose  that  a  uniform  rate  of  50  years'  use  of 
land /rom  the  date  of  purchase  should  be  granted  to 
the  purchaser  free  of  rent. 

This  would  reduce  the  whole  position  to  a  perfectly 
easily  understood  and  easily  applied  formula  :  Have 
you  a  good,  legally  purchased  title  for  land  of  less 
than  50  years'  standing?  If  so,  your  business  is  to 
satisfy  the  local  Land  and  Rents  Court  to  be  set  up 
and  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  Land 
Act.  If  you  do  that,  the  unexpired  purchase 
portion  of  the  50  years  thus  fixed  will  be  registered 
in  your  favour  as  years  during  which  you  may  con- 
tinue full  unrestricted  use  of  the  land  without  the 
necessity  for  paying  rent.  The  nation  does  not 
propose  to  issue  to  you  any  National  Bonds,  or  other 
purchase  equivalent,  for  the  restitution  of  its  own 
land,  but  having  permitted  you  to  spend  your 
money  on  such  purchase,  it  proposes  to  do  you  the 
justice  of  seeing  that  you  are  no  worse  off  than  you 
would  have  been  if  the  land  at  the  time  of  your 
purchase  had  been  the  legal  property  of  the  nation 
and  therefore  7inpurchasable,  and  if  you  had  then 
come  in,  as  you  ought  to  have  done,  as  an  ordinary 
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rent-paying  tenant.  Thus  the  person,  firm,  co- 
operative society,  company  or  the  like  which  bought 
land  25  years  ago  and  has  satisfied  the  court  on  the 
point  would  have  other  25  years'  free  use  of  the  land 
before  being  called  upon  to  pay  rent  to  the  State. 
If  the  purchase  was  made  i  year  ago,  there  would 
be  49  years  to  go  ;  if  made  49  years  ago,  there  would 
be  I  year  to  go. 

By  this  means  no  injustice  would  be  done  to  the 
title-holder,  for  the  land  being  always  in  reality 
the  property  of  the  State,  he  is  at  the  expiry  of  the 
50-year  period  exactly  where  he  would  have  been 
had  its  national  character  been  recognised  when  he 
made  his  purchase.  It  is  true  that  the  money  which 
he  paid  passed  into  the  wrong  hands,  but  the  State, 
in  view  of  its  own  past  condonation  of  the  system 
of  private  ownership,  agrees  to  recognise  the  pur- 
chase as  if  it  had  been  a  prepayment  of  rent,  and 
had  passed  into  its  own  coffers.  In  principle  I  do 
not  think  that  there  could  possibly  be  anything 
fairer  or  more  equitable  than  what  is  here  proposed. 
It  does  not  follow,  of  course,  that  the  50-year  period 
which  I  suggest  is  absolutely  the  best  for  the  pur- 
pose. I  have  examined  the  matter  somewhat  closely 
and  for  the  reasons  which  have  already  been  advanced 
I  think  50  years  corresponds  closely  to  the  actuarial 
position  involved  in  such  transactions,  but  it  would 
not  surprise  me  if  closer  investigation  showed  an 
adjustment  to  be  necessary  either  in  the  increase 
or  the  decrease  of  the  period.  That  is  a  matter 
for  discussion  and  could  easily  be  adjusted  before 
the  framing  of  a  Bill  giving  effect  to  the  proposals. 

The  plan  here  proposed  has  several  other  con- 
tingent reasons   to   recommend    it.     It   would    wipe 
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out  by  one  stroke  of  the  pen  all  involved  legal 
questions  as  to  the  nature,  age,  character,  validity, 
etc.,  of  existing  title-deeds,  and  would  eliminate  all 
disputes  as  to  which  owners  should  be  compensated 
and  which  should  not.  One  simple  question  only 
would  be  put  to  the  present  so-called  owners  of  the 
land — namely,  have  you  and  those  from  whom  you 
may  have  inherited  the  land  held  it  upon  a  good 
purchased,  cognisable  title  of  less  than  50  years' 
duration?  If  you  have,  then  you  have  the  balance 
of  the  period  to  go  rent  free.  If  the  title  is  50 
years  old  or  more,  then  you  have  had  full  value  for 
the  purchase  price  paid  by  you  or  your  predecessors, 
and  the  land  at  once  passes  to  the  nation.  There 
would  be  no  complicated  questions  with  regard  to 
feudal  titles,  seignorial  rights,  superiorities,  and  the 
rest  of  the  mass  of  tradition  and  custom  which  has 
grown  up  round  the  practice  of  land-holding  by  in- 
dividuals. One  simple  touchstone  would  resolve  the 
whole  position — the  holding  of  the  land  upon  a  legally 
recognisable  title  for  a  period  longer  or  shorter  than 
50  years. 


Objections 

There  are  two  main  objections  which  may  be 
urged  against  this  plan  and  it  will  be  well  to  deal 
with  these  now,  albeit  without  entering  into  too 
many  details.  One  of  the  objections  will  come 
from  the  side  of  those  who  have  always  favoured  the 
payment  of  compensation  to  owners  who  would  be 
dispossessed,  and  the  other  from  those  who  argue 
that  the  nation,  having  been  robbed  of  its  patrimony 
for  so  many  centuries,  should  now  resume  ownership 
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without  giving  anything  in  the  nature  of  compensa- 
tion whatsoever.  The  first  objection  is  most  easily 
answered  and  may  be  dealt  with  first. 

Those  who  maintain  that  nationalisation  should 
be  secured  by  means  of  Land  Purchase,  and  that  all 
the  present  holders  should  be  compensated  by 
receiving  National  Bonds  equal  in  value  to  the  land 
which  they  now  hold,  will  urge  that  the  process  here 
described  will  mean  that  large  tracts  of  land  are  to 
be  taken  from  these  holders  without  their  receiving 
anything  whatever  in  exchange.  They  will  declare 
that  this  is  not  just,  even  to  those  who  may  still 
remain  wealthy  after  the  land  has  been  taken,  and 
that  it  will  result  in  great  damage  and  hardship  to 
such  owners  as  are  meantime  absolutely  dependent 
upon  the  rents  which  they  derive  from  the  land. 

Let  it  be  noted  first  that  in  all  cases,  whether  the 
owner  was  rich  or  poor,  dependent  upon  the  rents 
received  for  land  or  independent  of  them,  the  rule 
with  regard  to  the  50  years'  period  of  retention 
would  operate.  So  far  as  the  wealthy  owner  is  con- 
cerned, who  draws  wealth  not  only  from  the  land 
but  from  other  sources  as  well,  there  should  be  no 
scruples  whatever  about  the  return  of  the  land  held 
by  him  to  its  rightful  owners,  subject  only  to  the 
condition  already  laid  down.  To  talk  of  paying  full- 
value  compensation  in  such  cases,  irrespective  of  the 
period  of  time  during  which  the  land  has  been  held, 
or  of  the  wealth  which  the  "owner"  has  taken  out  of 
it,  is  a  piece  of  unreasoning  foolishness  for  which 
there  can  be  no  more  justification  than  there  would 
be  for  paying  the  thief  full  value  for  the  return  of 
the  watch  which  he  has  stolen.  It  may  be  said, 
of  course,  that  in  the  case  of  land  the  original  thief 
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died  long  ago.  But  the  theft  is  a  continuing  one 
and  every  penny  of  land  rent  appropriated  by  the 
individual  is  a  repetition  of  the  original  offence.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  strict  justice  would  demand  that  no 
compensation  either  in  cash  or  National  Bonds,  nor 
even  in  temporary  continuance  of  ownership,  should 
be  granted,  more  especially  as  the  laws  governing 
the  tenure,  ownership  and  control  of  land  have  been 
made,  not  by  the  will  of  the  whole  people,  but  by 
Parliaments  composed  of,  or  under  the  control  of, 
the  landlord  class.  Immediate,  free  and  unfettered 
resumption  of  the  national  estate  by  the  nation  can 
be  far  more  easily  and  more  properly  justified  than 
can  any  system  of  wholesale  compensation,  the  effect 
of  which  would  be  practically  that  of  fixing  the 
burden  of  private  ownership  on  the  community  for 
a  more  or  less  indefinite  period. 

The  Poor  Old  Widow 

The  second  point  of  this  objection  weighs  a  little 
more  heavily,  since  it  appeals  to  our  sympathy  on 
behalf  of  those  who  may  find  themselves  dispossessed 
of  their  only  means  of  livelihood,  and  who  may  be 
too  old  to  fit  themselves  to  new  circumstances.  It 
will  be  found,  I  think,  on  examination  that  the 
strength  of  such  cases  is  much  less  than  would 
at  first  sight  appear,  and  that  so  far  as  they  would 
involve  hardships  to  the  individual  they  could  be 
provided  for  without  any  alteration  of  the  plan 
proposed.  In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  noted  that 
this  is  "  the  poor  old  widow"  argument,  and  that  it 
always  has  been  put  forward  whenever  any  reform 
involving  interference  with  rich  vested  interests  is 
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proposed.  The  poor  old  widow  (God  bless  her !) 
has  invariably  been  the  first  line  of  defence  for  the 
privileges  of  the  great  and  strong.  Like  Uriah  the 
Hittite,  she  is  always  sent  into  the  first  line  of  battle, 
and  considering  how  weak  and  how  few  in  number 
the  poor  widow  is,  it  is  perfectly  amazing  what  a 
tower  of  strength  she  has  been,  and  how  much  pro- 
tection she  has  given  to  those  who  shelter  behind 
her  petticoats.  When  it  is  remembered  that  1688 
peers  own  14,226,  678  acres,  or  two-fifths  of  the  land 
of  England  and  Wales,  and  that  4488  persons  own 
18,555,949  acres,  or  more  than  half  the  total  area  of 
England  and  Wales,  it  will  be  seen  that  those  who 
thus  protect  themselves  are  rich  and  great  and  that 
"  the  poor  widow  "  is  probably  very  difficult  to  find, 
and,  when  found,  is  by  no  means  so  poor  as  she  is 
represented  to  be.  In  Scotland  the  case  is  still 
worse,  for  half  of  the  country  is  in  the  possession  of 
no  more  than  73  persons. 

Suppose,  however,  that  we  grant  the  existence  of 
a  few  individuals,  here  and  there,  who  would  find 
themselves  reduced  to  poverty  by  this  just  and  long- 
delayed  restitution,  that  is  surely  no  reason  why 
justice  should  be  further  deferred.  No  change  can 
be  made  in  any  law  but  it  injures  in  some  degree 
many  people.  Every  change  in  industrial  methods 
and  every  adoption  of  a  new  invention  brings  poverty 
and  ruin  for  some  people  who  have  depended  on  the 
older  conditions.  But  nobody  suggests  that  the 
injury  thus  inflicted  upon  these  "  poor  old  widows  " 
is  a  reason  why  advancement  should  not  take  place. 
They  have  just  to  fit  themselves  as  best  they  can  to 
the  new  circumstances,  and,  at  the  worst,  if  there  is 
no  place  and  no  support  for  them  under  that,  they 
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must  betake  themselves  to  one  or  other  of  the  many 
forms  of  public  or  private  charity  which  have  been 
devised  to  meet  such  cases.  Speculation  and  the 
uncertainties  of  fortune  reduce  many  who  have  been 
rich  to  poverty.  Such  change  has  always  been  a 
commonplace  of  working-class  experience.  Every 
year  thousands  are  ruined  by  bad  trade,  unemploy- 
ment, accident,  ill  health,  the  death  of  the  bread- 
winner, and  no  special  tears  are  shed  over  their 
misfortunes.  They  are  directed  to  make  the  best 
of  a  bad  job,  and  seek  what  relief  may  be  had  from 
the  Poor-Law  or  other  source  of  compassionate 
assistance.  It  might  be  argued,  therefore,  that  there 
is  nothing  sacrosanct  in  the  ownership  of  land  which 
should  exclude  these  people  from  the  disabilities 
and  penalties  which  changed  customs  and  new  laws 
always  entail  on  some  section  of  the  community. 
But  I  am  all  for  making  such  undeserved  penalties 
as  light  as  possible,  however  they  may  be  caused, 
and  I  have  no  objection  to  the  setting  up  of  a  special 
court,  which  would  deal  with  cases  of  hardship 
caused  by  the  nationalising  of  the  land,  and  would 
make  payments  sufficiently  generous  to  mitigate 
or  remove  altogether,  whatever  injury  had  resulted. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  in  all  these  instances 
the  50  years'  period  of  grace  from  the  date  of 
acquirement  would  operate,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
number  of  cases  requiring  compassionate  treatment 
would  be  greatly  reduced,  for  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
comparatively  few  poor  persons,  by  themselves,  or 
their  families  have  owned  pieces  of  land  for  more 
than  50  years.  They  have  either  attained  riches 
in  other  directions,  or  if  they  remained  poor,  have 
disposed  of  their  interest  in  the  land. 
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It  has  been  suggested  that  my  plan  makes  no 
distinction  between  the  idle  and  the  working  owner. 
Personally  I  do  not  see  why  there  should  be  any 
distinction  between  these  two  in  the  application  of 
my  50  years'  rent-free  period.  If  both  paid  the  same 
price  for  the  land — e.g.  25  years'  purchase — their  use 
of  the  land,  as  agriculturist,  rent-taker,  or  game- 
preserver,  cannot  alter  the  essential  fact  that  the 
nation  having  given  them  a  50  years'  rent-free 
period,  it  has  given  each  of  them  the  same  just 
equivalent  for  the  money  they  gave  for  the  nation's 
land.  My  proposal  constitutes  an  effort  to  find  a 
method  whereby  the  land  may  be  restored  to  the 
people  without,  on  the  one  hand,  setting  up  expensive 
schemes  of  compensation,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
injuring  those  who  have  paid  money  for  land. 
Equal  justice  should  be  done  to  all  purchasers, 
independent  of  their  personal  use  of,  or  attitude 
towards,  the  land. 

There  is  one  objection  to  the  taking  of  land 
without  paying  compensation  which  at  a  first  glance 
seems  to  have  something  in  it.  This  objection  is 
stated  in  this  way :  Two  men  own  land  valued,  let 
us  say,  at  ^100,000.  One  of  these  men  has  recently 
sold  his  land  and  has  invested  the  money  in  in- 
dustrial undertakings.  The  other  has  retained  the 
land,  and  as  it  has  been  in  his  family  for  a  long  time, 
it  will,  under  the  scheme  here  proposed,  pass  to  the 
nation  without  payment  of  any  compensation.  "  Is 
it  fair,"  it  is  asked,  "  to  punish  the  man  who  retained 
the  land,  whilst  the  other  who  sold  it  gets  off  scot- 
free?"  The  question  is  intended  to  evoke  sympathy 
for  the  landowner  who  has  unluckily  kept  possession  ; 
but  what  it  ought  to  do  is  to  make  us  regret  that 
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the  nation  did  not  accomplish  restitution  at  a  date 
which  would  have  brought  them  both  in.  If  two 
thieves  have  stolen  property  and  only  one  is  caught, 
we  do  not  waste  sympathy  on  him,  and  decree  that 
he  shall  go  unpunished  because  his  companion  has 
escaped.  We  punish  the  one  we  have  got,  and  if 
possible  devise  means  for  catching  the  other,  or  at 
least  take  increased  precautions  to  prevent  any 
repetition  of  his  offence.  To  meet  such  cases,  what 
we  might  require  to  do  would  be  to  make  the 
operation  of  the  Act  retrospective  for  a  certain 
number  of  years,  as  in  the  imposition  of  the  Death 
Duties. 

The  "No  Compensation"  Objection 

The  second  and  the  strongest  objection  to  my 
proposal  for  a  50  years'  compensating  period  of 
ownership  will  come  from  those  who  would  resume 
possession  of  the  entire  land  of  the  country  at  one 
sweep,  and  without  payment  or  allowance  of  any 
kind  whatever.  To  be  strictly  logical,  these  critics 
are  right.  There  has  never  been  a  moment  when 
private  ownership  of  land  could  be  justified,  and 
that  being  so,  it  may  reasonably  be  argued  that 
whenever  the  nation  comes  to  its  senses  and  demands 
restitution  of  the  land  it  should  have  it  without  further 
delay,  and  without  any  so-called  compensation  what- 
ever. As  a  matter  of  essential  fact,  compensation 
ought  to  be  paid,  not  by  the  nation,  but  by  those 
who  have  wrongously  held  the  land  and  absorbed 
as  their  personal  perquisites  wealth  which  in  reality 
belongs  to  the  whole  people.  I  do  not  deny  the 
central  justice  of  this  argument,  and  my  proposal  is 
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a  concession,  not  to  any  supposed  right  of  private 
ownership,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  nation  has  recog- 
nised traffic  in  land,  and  has  permitted  people  to  invest 
their  money  in  it  under  the  protection  of  the  law.  It 
may  be  retorted  that  the  laws  regulating  purchase 
of  the  land  were  made  by  landlord-ruled  Parliaments, 
but  against  that  must  be  set  the  fact  that  the  nation 
has  condoned  and  countenanced  these  practices  within 
recent  years,  when  it  had  full  electoral  power  to  change 
them  if  it  had  so  willed.  That  position  being  admitted, 
the  solution  to  be  sought  for  is  one  which  will  re- 
cognise the  inalienable  property  of  the  nation  in  the 
land,  and  will  at  the  same  time  give  the  last  pur- 
chaser of  any  given  portion  the  use  of  it  for  a  period 
equivalent  to  the  money  he  paid  for  it,  reckoned  on 
the  basis  of  annual  rent.  To  attain  ideal  justice 
each  case  would  require  to  be  dealt  with  on  its 
merits,  but  the  simplest  and  best  way,  even  if  it  is 
somewhat  rough  and  ready,  is  to  strike  an  average 
which  will  be  fair  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
although  it  may  not  cover  a  few  instances  of  ex- 
cessively high  or  remarkably  low  prices.  I  claim 
that  my  proposal  of  50  years'  rent-free  use  of  the 
land  from  the  date  of  purchase  is  a  fair  and  reasonable 
one,  and  will,  in  a  general  way,  meet  all  the  demands 
of  abstract  justice  in  the  matter. 

Will  it  delay  Restitution.? 

It  will  be  urged  against  this,  by  such  as  are 
opposed  to  any  compensation,  that  the  proposal 
will  result  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  nation's  land 
being  left  in  the  hands  of  individuals  for  a  period 
of  something  like  50  years.     I  am  certain  this  result 
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need  not  be  feared.  I  have  no  means  at  the  moment 
of  discovering  how  much  land  has  been  bought  and 
sold  within  the  past  50  years,  but  when  we  remember 
how  infrequently  land  changes  hands,  and  set  along- 
side that  the  figures  already  quoted,  which  show 
that  the  largest  part  of  the  land  of  this  country  is 
held  by  a  few  families,  in  whose  possession  it  has 
been  for  long  periods,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  a 
method  of  compensation  which  took  no  cognisance 
of  periods  of  ownership  of  less  than  half-a-century 
would  at  once  sweep  into  full  national  ownership 
the  major  portion  of  the  total  area  of  the  country. 
It  is  probably  a  moderate  estimate  to  say  that  it 
would  thus  bring  in  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
entire  country  and  that  the  remainder  would  drop 
in  rapidly  in  the  ensuing  years,  only  a  very  small 
proportion  having  to  wait  for  anything  like  $0  years 
before  its  final  redemption. 

The  Jubilee 

The  word  "  redemption "  which  I  have  just  used 
reminds  me  that  my  plan  has  a  curious  resemblance 
— entirely  unintentional — to  the  Mosaic  Law  which 
declared  "  that  the  land  shall  not  be  sold  for  ever," 
and  vv^hich  also  fixed  the  period  of  50  years  for 
the  return  and  redemption  of  any  land  alienated  in 
that  time.  The  Jewish  law-giver,  of  course,  demanded 
the  freeing  and  redivision  of  the  land  amongst  the 
users,  whereas  we  propose  that  it  should  remain  the 
unalterable  property  of  the  whole  people  and  should 
be  farmed  out  or  rented  to  all  users — agricultural, 
urban  and  industrial — on  terms  which  will  be  fair  to 
the  State  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  rent-payers  on 
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the  other.  These  are  differences,  however,  which  do 
not  affect  the  underlying  principles  of  community 
ownership  and  are  only  varying  details  of  method 
necessitated  by  the  diverse  conditions  of  two  widely 
separated  civilisations.  This  argument  from  the 
precept  and  practice  of  the  able  law-giver  of  ancient 
Israel  will  not,  I  fear,  weigh  with  many  people  to-day, 
but  it  is  an  interesting  pointer  to  the  views  originally 
held  by  men  with  regard  to  forms  of  land-holding, 
and  it  is  one  which  has  had  something  like  a  counter- 
part amongst  most  primitive  people.  Only  amongst 
races  which  are  alleged  to  be  civilised  has  the 
practice  grown  up  of  permitting  individuals  to  own 
and  control  the  common  patrimony,  thus  giving  to 
a  small  section  all  the  vast  mineral  resources,  the 
national  wealth  and  the  immense  social  advantages 
which  are  contained  in,  or  which  spring  from,  the 
land.  This  long-established  wrong  has  deprived  the 
nation — that  is,  the  common  people — of  uncountable 
wealth,  and  has  deprived  the  nation  also  of  what 
would  have  been  a  great  fund  of  productive  labour 
from  the  hands  and  brains  of  those  who,  through 
the  possession  of  the  land,  have  lived  in  wasteful 
idleness  on  the  labour  of  others.  No  reform  which 
can  be  suggested  would  have  such  immediate  or 
such  far-reaching  advantages  for  the  community 
as  this  one  of  making  the  land  the  property  of  the 
State.i 

^  It  will  be  understood  that  nationalisation  in  this  sense  covers  only 
the  land.  Houses  and  other  erections  being,  unlike  the  land,  produced 
by  human  labour,  ought  to  be  either  (i)  left  as  the  private  property  of 
the  present  owners,  or  (2)  taken  over  at  a  valuation  and  paid  for  by 
National  Bonds,  bearing  a  fixed  rate  of  interest,  and  ultimately  re- 
deemable by  the  nation.  Farm  buildings  should,  I  think,  be  taken 
over  in  this  way ;  but  if  it  was  decided  to  leave  them  in  the  hands  of 
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their   present    possessors,   the  rent   to  be   paid  for  them  by  tenants 
should  be  subject  to  revision  and  control  by  the  Land  Court. 

An  effort  is  sometimes  made  to  differentiate  between  the  original  site 
value  of  the  land  and  the  value  of  improvements,  but  in  my  view  all 
this  should  be  included  in  the  claim  for  Land  Nationalisation  on  the 
basis  of  the  argument  that  the  owner  of  the  cow  is  also  the  owner  of  the 
calf.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  a  few  special  cases,  it  is  undoubtedly 
a  fact  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances  improvements  have  been 
paid  for  by  the  land  itself — i.e.  out  of  rent.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
same  argument  can  be  applied  to  houses  and  barns — that  they  have  all 
come  from  the  same  source.  Doubtless  there  is  something  in  this, 
but  just  as  we  regard  the  original  value  of  the  land  as  the  progenitor  of 
the  later  improvements,  so  I  think  we  may  in  fairness  look  upon  exist- 
ing buildings  as  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the  first  erections  put  up  by 
the  earliest  settlers,  and  therefore  private  property. 


CHAPTER  III 

"I  demand  whether  all  wars,  bloodshed  and  misery  came  not  upon 
creation  when  one  man  endeavoured  to  be  lord  over  another,  and 
to  claim  property  in  the  earth,  one  above  another." 

Jerrard  Winstaxley  {Leader  of  the  Levellers,  1647). 

"  The  landlord  is  no  more  essential  to  agriculture  than  a  gold  chain 
is  to  a  watch."  Mr  David  Lloyd  George. 

IN  the  two  main  proposals  which  I  have  thus  set 
out — viz.  (i)  that  the  rent  of  all  lands  under  a 
national  system  of  ownership  should  be  based  on 
nine-tenths  of  the  present  valuation,  and  (2)  that 
"  compensation  "  should  take  the  natural  and  simple 
form  of  a  50  years'  non-rent-paying  period  for  such 
"  owners "  as  have  purchased  a  good  title  to  land 
within  the  limits  of  that  time — I  venture  to  claim 
that  we  have  a  contribution  to  the  question  of  Land 
Nationalisation  which  is  at  once  novel  and  valuable. 
I  am  convinced  that  if  we  can  secure  a  free,  full  and 
fair  discussion  of  these  proposals,  and  if  we  can 
ensure  their  adoption,  with  or  without  amendment, 
by  the  main  body  of  land  reformers,  we  shall 
advance  rapidly  to  the  point  at  which  Land  National- 
isation will  become  the  most  living,  as  it  is  the  most 
urgent,  problem  in  our  politics. 


Against  National  Ownership 

I  have  not  touched  here  any  of  the  objections 
which  might  be  raised  against  any  and  every  form  of 
the  national  ownership  of  land  for  the  simple  reason 

SI 
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that  such  objections  would  be  neither  more  nor  less 
than  those  which  land  reformers  of  every  section 
have  to  face  and  which  have  been  answered  and 
disposed  of  time  and  again.  I  am  writing  specifi- 
cally for  those  who  share  my  belief  that  the  land 
ought  to  become  the  effective  property  of  the  nation 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  under  the  terms 
of  an  everlasting  entail  which  no  amount  of  legisla- 
tion has  ever  really  broken,  or  could  break.  The  only 
real  alternative  to  such  resumption  of  national  owner- 
ship is  that  of  leaving  things  as  they  are,  with  all 
the  immense  actual  wealth  of  the  land,  and  with  all 
its  unimagined  potential  value,  secured  to  a  mere 
section  of  the  nation  for  ever.  The  ;!^200,ooo,ooo  or 
;^300,ooo,ooo  of  rental  which  represents  the  value 
of  the  land  to-day,  and  which  has  more  than  doubled 
within  living  memory,  may  be  doubled  and  trebled 
and  quadrupled  again,  but  it  will  still  remain 
the  possession  of  a  small  parasitic  and  pernicious 
class,  instead  of  being  a  living  and  inexhaustible 
fund,  yielding  endless  blessings  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion. It  is  said  that  the  present  annual  rental  of 
London  is  ^16,000,000  and  that  of  other  cities  in 
proportion.  It  needs  no  poet's  imagination  to 
picture  what  could  be  done  for  these  cities  and  for 
all  other  centres  of  population  if  these  immense  sums 
were  expended  in  improving  social  amenities  and 
in  promoting  higher  standards  of  health  and  beauty 
in  these  areas,  instead  of  being  wasted,  as  they  are 
to-day,  in  fostering  the  idle  luxury  and  pride  of  the 
few.  Instead  of  having  cities  that  are  a  disgrace  to 
our  civilisation,  we  could  have  dwelling-places  that 
would  outdo  in  richness  and  beauty  anything  which 
the  world  has  ever  seen.      Our  C3  population  would 
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be  replaced  by  a  people  healthy,  virile  and  free 
from  the  diseases  which  accompany  the  evil  housing 
systems  of  to-day  and  which  degrade  all  the  standards 
of  our  physical  condition. 


The  Handicap  against  Industry 

The  tremendous  handicap  imposed  on  British 
industry  through  the  private  ownership  of  land,  with 
its  heavy  burden  of  royalties,  way-leaves,  dead  rents, 
etc.,  is  known  to  every  student  of  the  question.  A 
very  moderate  estimate  places  the  amount  paid  for 
coal  royalties  at  £6,000,0^  per  year.  In  the 
evidence  given  before  the  Sankey  Coal  Commission 
it  was  brought  out  that  seven  individuals  draw- 
between  them  in  coal  royalties  alone  close  on  half-a- 
million  pounds  per  annum.  A  million  colliers  face 
day  by  day  the  darkness,  the  danger  and  the  hard, 
uncomfortable  toil  of  the  pit  for  wages  totally 
insufficient  to  give  them  and  their  families  the 
essentials  of  a  really  civilised  life,  but  seven  useless 
individuals  receive  for  their  idleness  a  sum  equivalent 
to  the  wages  paid  to  thousands  of  useful  workers. 

Here  are  the  figures  referred  to,  as  given  in  evidence 
before  the  Coal  Commission  : 


Marquis  of  Bute 

Lord  Tredegar 

Duke  of  Northumberland 

Duke  of  Hamilton   . 

Earl  of  Durham 

Earl  of  Ellesmere    . 

Earl  of  Dunraven     . 

Total 


83,827 
66,000 
100,000 
38,000 
26,000 
64,370 

^93,969 
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On  the  same  occasion  it  was  shown  that  the 
cumulative  effect  of  coal,  mineral  and  other  royalties 
added  no  less  a  sum  than  los.  lod.  to  every  ton  of 
finished  British  steel.  Huge  orders  in  this  country 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  world  have  been  lost  by 
British  manufacturers  in  competition  with  foreign 
makers,  where  the  difference  in  price  against  British 
steel  products  was  only  a  small  fraction  of  that 
dead-weight  burden  of  royalty.  In  these  cases  it 
is  customary  to  hold  up  the  high  wages  paid  to 
the  British  workman  as  the  cause  of  the  disparity, 
never  a  word  being  said  about  the  heavy  and  un- 
justifiable royalty  handicap  which  British  industry 
has  to  bear  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  A  system 
of  national  land  ownership  which  would  automatically 
free  our  manufacturers  from  that  stifling  burden,  or 
which  would  at  least  reduce  it  to  more  manageable 
proportions  and  would  put  the  resulting  income  into 
the  National  Treasury,  instead  of  into  a  few  private 
purses,  would  go  a  long  way  towards  putting  the 
whole  of  our  island  industries  into  a  favoured  posi- 
tion, in  relation  to  those  of  other  countries.  Germany 
and  other  Continental  countries  have  the  advantage 
over  us  that  the  minerals  belong  not  to  the  land- 
owner, but  to  the  State,  with  the  result  that  coal 
and  mineral  royalties  are  charged  on  a  much  more 
modest  scale  than  ours,  thus  making  the  burden 
on  industry  lighter,  and  in  addition,  industry  is 
further  benefited  by  the  money  thus  obtained 
going  into  the  public  purse,  with  a  consequent 
diminution  in  the  weight  of  public  taxation.  This 
could  be  easily  elaborated  to  show  how  extensive 
and  weighty  is  the  burden  which  industry  bears 
as  the  result  of  private  ownership,  but  the  point 
• 
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has  been  sufficiently  pushed  home  in   many   books 
and  pamphlets. 

Effect  on  Agriculture 

Over  and  above  these  two  main  contentions,  how- 
ever, there  are  one  or  two  other  minor  points  upon 
which  I  should  like  to  say  a  word.  We  are  often 
asked,  for  instance,  what  would  be  done  with  big 
pleasure  estates  with  great  mansion  houses  and 
castles  attached  to  them  under  Land  Nationalisation. 
Suppose  a  millionaire  who  makes  his  money  from 
soap,  or  pills,  or  ships,  or  textiles,  or  newspapers, 
is  willing  to  outbid  the  farmers  for  the  land,  would 
you  permit  it  thus  to  be  withdrawn  from  cultivation 
and  devoted  to  the  pleasure  of  an  individual  and  his 
family  ?  Under  private  ownership  that  is  what  would 
happen,  for  the  landowner  would  take  the  biggest 
rent  or  highest  price  he  could  get,  no  matter  for 
what  purpose  the  land  was  bought  or  rented.  Ought 
not  the  nation  to  do  the  same  and  thus  secure  the 
largest  return  for  the  people  as  a  whole? 

But  the  nation  has  many  questions  to  ask  which 
do  not  trouble  the  private  owner.  The  biggest  rent 
will  be  the  greatest  gain  for  the  latter,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  will  be  best  for  the  nation.  A 
tract  of  land  rented  at  ;^iooo  which  is  employed 
to  provide  work  and  wages  for  a  hundred  people 
and  produce  food  and  raiment  for  a  consider- 
able population  is  a  much  better  bargain  for  the 
nation  than  if  it  were  let  at  i^2000  to  a  millionaire 
and  produced  only  hot-house  plants  and  grouse  for 
his  sole  sport  and  pleasure.  So  I  would  limit  the 
amount  of  ground  attached  to  any  individual  house, 
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or  used  solely  for  the  purposes  of  sport.  Very  rich 
men  and  families  will  probably  be  with  us  for  a 
considerable  time  to  come,  and  they  will  continue  to 
inhabit  the  great  mansion  houses  scattered  up  and 
down  the  country.  Although  we  nationalise  the 
land,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  need  nationalise  the 
buildings,  which,  being  a  human  production,  are  in 
quite  a  different  category.  The  wealthy,  therefore, 
will  still  be  in  possession  of  their  mansions,  and 
will  be  asked  only  to  pay  a  fair  and  reasonable 
rent  for  the  land  on  which  these  are  built.  But  I 
would  have  the  amount  of  ground  surrounding  the 
house,  and  used  as  private  pleasure  grounds,  re- 
stricted to  a  certain  fixed  maximum.  Fifty,  or 
at  the  very  outside  one  hundred,  acres  might  be 
regarded  as  a  sufficient  appanage  to  any  single 
dwelling-place,  no  matter  how  large  or  stately. 
This  is  a  very  modest  "estate"  compared  with 
thousands  existing  to-day. 

The  immediate  restriction  of  these  to  lOO  acres 
would  set  free,  for  agricultural  purposes,  very  large 
tracts  of  the  most  fruitful  land  in  this  country,  and 
probably  the  most  fruitful  in  Europe.  This  would 
open  up  an  immense  prospect  for  British  agriculture, 
and  would,  in  all  likelihood,  place  our  basic  industry 
in  a  position  of  prosperity  such  as  it  has  never 
occupied.  Extensions  of  existing  farms  and  the 
formation  of  thousands  of  new  ones  would  at  once 
become  possible,  and  there  would  be  an  expanding 
outlook  for  farmers'  sons  and  capable  farm  workers 
such  as  they  have  never  had. 

In  addition  to  these  advantages,  the  nation  would 
be  able  to  enter  upon  several  great  national  experi- 
ments in  cultivation  which  are  long  overdue.     Does 
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the  small-holding,  intensive  system  yield  the  best 
results?  Or  would  mass  production  and  the  public 
working  of  big  areas  pay  best  ?  These  are  questions 
which  could  be  put  definitely  to  the  test  of  careful 
and  lengthy  experiment  and  would  doubtless  yield 
results  of  the  utmost  value  in  the  life  of  the  nation. 
Scientific  observers  and  students  could  be  set  to  the 
task  along  with  practical  agriculturists  and  the  out- 
come might  well  be  a  revolution  in  the  forms  and 
practice  of  land  cultivation  and  food  production  in 
this  country.  It  would  in  all  probability  prove  that 
the  large-scale  farm  was  best  for  certain  branches 
and  that  the  system  of  small  areas  under  the  indi- 
vidual cultivator  yielded  the  best  results  in  other 
sections. 


Effect  on  the  Towns 

Another  result  of  immense  importance  which 
would  follow  this  cheapening  of  all  land,  and  the 
setting  free  of  so  much  now  held  up  unbreakably  by 
the  landowners,  would  be  the  stimulus  it  would  give 
to  the  creation  of  new  well-planned,  well-built 
"  garden  cities  "  and  to  the  addition  of  fine  suburbs 
to  existing  cities.  The  value  of  such  a  movement 
on  the  physical  well-being  of  the  nation  cannot  be 
over-estimated,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate 
its  influence  for  good  upon  the  commerce  and 
industry  of  the  country.  Taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  increase  of  agricultural  activity,  and  the  growth 
of  agricultural  production,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
country  would  enter  upon  a  period  of  well-being  and 
prosperity  such  as  it  has  never  approached  in  the 
whole   of    its    history.     Other   social   and    political 
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changes  might  well  accompany  nationalisation  of 
the  land  on  the  lines  I  have  sketched,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  imagine  any  drastic  alterations  in  our 
present  industrial  or  commercial  system  to  realise 
the  benefits  which  would  come  to  every  useful  class 
in  the  community. 

Manufacturers  by  the  lightening  of  the  load  of 
rent  and  royalty  which  they  had  hitherto  carried, 
and  by  a  relative  reduction  in  taxation  consequent 
upon  land-rent  going  to  the  national  coffers,  would 
be  in  a  better  position  for  facing  the  conditions  of 
both  home  and  foreign  markets.  The  nation  could 
afford  to  spend  money  on  the  study  of  industrial, 
scientific  and  agricultural  methods,  and  we  would  be 
able  for  the  first  time  to  apply  methods  which  other 
countries  have  developed,  and  almost  certainly  to 
add  to  the  stock  of  practical  knowledge  on  these 
subjects  with  advantage  to  all.  The  coming  into 
national  possession  of  the  whole  surface  of  the 
country,  with  all  its  rivers,  waterfalls  and  tidal  areas, 
would  stimulate  the  development  of  this  "  white  coal  " 
source  of  energy,  with  enormous  advantage  to  the 
national  well-being.  Life  would  not  only  become 
much  richer  and  fuller,  but  would  at  once  be 
rendered  sweeter  and  fairer  than  is  possible  in  our 
towns  or  cities  to-day.  The  best  conditions  now 
existing  in  our  West  Ends  could  easily  be  equalled, 
or  even  surpassed,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  urban 
areas  with  incalculable  advantages  to  the  health, 
physique  and  culture  of  the  whole  population. 
Tuberculosis,  and  many  another  expensive  "luxury" 
for  which  the  private  ownership  of  land  is  largely 
responsible,  would  disappear  with  the  overcrowded 
slums  in  which  their  roots  are  cast. 
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Hills  and  Waste  Lands 

A  Parliamentary  Committee  has  just  reported 
(August  1 921)  that  one-fifth  of  the  entire  area  of 
Scotland  is  at  present  used  as  deer  forests  for  the 
pleasure  of  a  mere  handful  of  people.  Many  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  that  land  have  formerly  been  under 
cultivation  and  could  again  be  brought  profitably 
under  the  plough.  Over  a  million  acres  could  be 
used  to  create  new  holdings  or  extend  existing  hold- 
ings. Another  million  acres  are  fitted  for  the  rearing 
of  sheep  and  cattle,  with  consequent  increase  in  the 
wealth  produced  in  the  country  in  the  form  of  meat, 
wool  and  leather.  Of  the  remainder,  it  is  declared 
that  over  a  million  acres  could  be  put  under  afforesta- 
tion, so  that  Britain  might  grow  her  own  timber 
instead  of  having  to  depend  on  other  lands  for  its 
provision.  Not  only  in  the  Scottish  Highlands,  but 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  country  afforestation 
could  be  taken  up,  under  national  ownership,  with 
a  vigour  and  a  progressive  organisation  which  is 
not  possible  to-day.  In  other  places  great  tracts  of 
waste  land  along  our  estuaries  and  foreshores  and 
amongst  our  moors  and  mosses  could  be  reclaimed 
and  made  fit  for  cultivation.  Every  person  of 
imagination  can  see,  along  such  lines  as  these,  an 
enormous  vista  of  advantage  and  improvements 
which  would  flow  from  the  acceptance  of  this  long 
overdue  act  of  justice  to  the  nation. 

Conclusion 

In  what  I  have  written  I  have  sought  to    direct 
my  appeal  less  to  the  person  who  needs  to  be  con- 
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verted  to  the  principle  of  Land  Nationalisation  than 
to  those  who  agree  with  that  fundamental  claim,  but 
are  either  at  variance  over  the  methods  by  which 
nationalisation  is  to  be  brought  about,  or  have  no 
very  clear  ideas  at  all  upon  the  subject.  My  main 
proposals  are  simple,  reasonable,  and  easily  compre- 
hended and  easily  stated,  and  my  hope  is  that  land 
reform  organisations,  under  whatever  political  banner 
they  may  march,  will  give  the  proposals  a  good 
discussion,  and  will  adopt  them  as  a  common 
programme,  which  we  can  lay  before  the  electors 
with  some  prospect  of  changing  what  at  the  moment 
seems  only  a  desirable  but  remote  possibility  into  a 
practical  and  immediately  applicable  solution  of  the 
problem. 

To  the  Labour  Party  in  particular  I  address  this 
appeal.  With  Mr  Smillie  I  believe  that  if  we  could 
concentrate  on  the  Land  Question  we  could  speedily 
bring  it  to  fruition,  and  would  soon  get  rid  of  the 
land-grabber,  "  the  greatest  burden  [because  he  is 
the  fundamental  burden]  of  all."  It  would  be  the 
easiest,  the  safest  and  the  surest  way  to  lay  down 
the  foundation  for  the  new  state  which  we  wish  to 
build.  Public  ownership  of  the  land  would  render 
the  national  acquisition  of  the  mines  and  railways 
a  comparatively  cheap  and  easy  process.  Properly 
apprehended  and  properly  advocated,  one  of  its  first 
effects  would  be  to  draw  into  line  with  the  forces 
of  industrial  labour  our  too  long  estranged  brother, 
agricultural  labour,  in  all  its  branches,  from  the 
largest  farmer  to  the  humblest  farm  servant.  That 
is  the  most  natural  alliance  in  the  world,  and  once 
made  it  would  be  the  most  formidable.  Already  we 
find  the  Labour  Party  and  the  Farmers'   Party  at 
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work  together  in  Canada  and  threatening  the  very 
existence  of  the  most  strongly  entrenched  of  the 
orthodox  political  forces.  The  same  movement 
reveals  itself  in  Victoria,  where  the  Country  Party 
and  the  Labour  Party  are  finding — or  are  shaping — 
a  common  platform. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  policies  which  have 
united  agricultural  and  industrial  labour  in  these 
countries  are  the  same  as  those  I  have  sought  to 
indicate  here.  But  I  do  suggest  that  these  proposals 
for  dealing  with  the  land  problem  would  materially 
help  in  this  direction,  and  might  well  prove  the  key 
which  would  unlock  the  gateway  leading  to  the  new 
Britain  of  our  dreams. 
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